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WILLIAM     E.    L.    DILLAWAY. 
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PRINTED  BY  ORDER  OF  THE   CITY  COUNCIL. 

MDCCCLXXXVIII. 


CITY     OF     BOSTON. 


In  Board  of  Aldermen,  July  30,  1888. 
Ordered,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  be  ex- 
pressed to  William  E.  L.  Dillaway  for  the  Oration 
delivered  by  him  before  the  city  authorities  on  the 
fourth  instant,  in  commemoration  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twelfth  Anniversary  of  American  Independence,  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  thereof  for  pub- 
lication. 

Passed   unanimously.     Sent   down    for   concurrence. 

CHAS.   H.   ALLEN, 

Ghairman. 

In   Common   Council,    September   13,    1888. 

Concurred   unanimously. 

DAVID   F.   BAERY, 

President. 

Approved    September   24,    1888. 

HUGH   O'BRIEN, 

Mayor. 
A   true   copy. 

Attest : 

J.    H.    O'NEIL, 

Oity  Clerk. 


ORATION. 


Mr.   Mayok,   and  Fellow-Citizens  :  — 

Impressed  with  the  advantages  of  always  keep- 
ing before  the  minds  of  its  people  the  story  of 
the  great  deeds  and  the  fruitful  lessons  of  our 
revolutionary  history,  the  authorities  of  this  our 
honored  municipality  have,  since  the  fourth  day 
of  July,  1783,  caused  to  be  annually  delivered  an 
oration  commemorative  of  this  day.  That  this 
celebration  should  be  had  with  such  unceasing 
regularity  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  the  proud  position  of  our  city  in  the 
days  of  our  revolution,  and  the  importance  and 
dignity  she  has  ever  since  maintained.  Here  was 
the  home  of  Hancock,  of  Otis,  of  Sam  Adams, 
and  of  Warren;  here  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
resistance  to  arbitrary  taxation;  in  yonder  square 
the  first  blood  was  shed  by  the  British  troops 
quarrelling  with  an  unarmed  crowd;  and  Boston, 
then  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  continent, 
was  the  principal  object  of  British  vengeance. 
Little    wonder,    then,    that    the    ancient    spirit    of 
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independence  should  here  break  forth  with  each 
anniversary,  or  that  it  should  seem  to  take  on 
renewed  vigor  with  each  re  visitation.  My  learned 
and  renowned  predecessors  have  told  the  story 
again  and  again;  they  have  left  no  thought  un- 
uttered,  no  theory  undiscussed;  they  have  not 
left  a  flight  of  imagination  untried.  Still  the 
theme  is  not  threadbare;  and  I  predict  that  the 
orator  of  even  the  five  hundredth  anniversary 
will  find  an  audience  as  indulgent  and  enthu- 
siastic   as    any   that   have    assembled   before. 

In  the  celebration  of  this  day  we  can  all 
unite  as  fellow-countrymen.  Forgetting  for  the 
time  even  our  praises  of  presidential  candidates, 
our  homage  and  admiration  are  involuntarily 
turned  towards  the  men  and  events  which  this 
day  commemorates.  Glorious  anniversary!  that 
celebrates  the  opening  of  a  grand  scene  and  de- 
sign for  the  illumination  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slavish  part  of  mankind. 
Our  hearts  exult  not  with  vain-glory,  but  with 
thankfulness  to  God  for  the  part  which  our  an- 
cestors were  privileged  to  perform  in  this  great 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  civilization  of 
the  world.  It  is  no  ordinary  day,  for  it  was  on 
this  day  that  these  United  States  came,  as  our 
own  Choate   has  said,  "unabashed,  unterrified,   and 
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equal  into  the  majestic  assembly  of  nations."  The 
event  which  we  commemorate  marks  one  of  the 
great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world;  and 
this  anniversary  is  not  outranked  by  any  other, 
secular  or  religious,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
celebrate.  This  day  imbues  us  all  with  a  love  of 
country.  It  brings  before  us  as  in  the  land  of 
the  living  the  figures  of  the  founders  of  our 
country. 

Sam  Adams,  the  provincial  statesman;  with 
clear  and  logical  mind;  with  will  like  tempered 
steel,  pliable  but  never  breaking;  of  two  and 
forty  years  of  age;  content  with  poverty,  and  of 
integrity  stern  and  incorruptible;  no  difficulties 
dismayed,  no  danger  appalled,  him;  with'  him 
patience  was  the  characteristic  of  patriots,  and 
he   was    steadfast    to   the    end. 

.  His  kinsman,  John  Adams;  the  orator  of  the 
Revolution;  "The  Colossus  of  Independence  and 
the  pillar  of  its  support  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress." His  eloquence  met  every  demand  of  the 
time:  "As  a  question  of  right,  as  a  question  of 
prudence,  as  a  question  of  immediate  opportunity, 
as  a  question  of  feeling,  as  a  question  of  con- 
science, as  a  question  of  historical  and  durable 
and  innocent  glory,  he  knew  it  all  through  and 
through;"    a  fiery  Protestant,  claiming   intellectual 
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freedom    as    the    birthright   of    man,  and   at   once 
didactic   and   impetuous. 

Patrick  Henry;  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  whom  he  never  flattered  and  by  whom 
he  was  never  forsaken;  aflame  with  impassioned 
zeal,  and  possessed  of  "  the  indescribable  and 
lost  spell  of  the  speech  of  the  emotions,  which 
fills  the  eye,  chills  the  blood,  turns  the  cheek 
pale,  —  the  lyric  phase  of  eloquence,  the  ^  fire- 
water,' as  Lamartine  has  said,  of  the  devolution, 
instilling'  into  the  sense  and  the  soul  the  sweet 
madness  of  battle." 

Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina;  the  un- 
wavering lover  of  his  country;  always  sincere; 
with  a  sturdy  but  impetuous  temper,  which  drove 
those  about  him  like  a  mountain  torrent  dashing 
on  an  overshot  wheel.  "Don't  pay  for  an  ounce 
of  the  damned  tea,"  he  writes,  as  he  shipped  to 
the  poor  of  Boston  the  first  gifts  of  rice  from 
the   planters    of  Carolina. 

Thomas  Jeflerson;  the  young  collegian  from 
the  mountain  frontier;  born  to  an  ample  fortune, 
but  an  untiring  student.  "The  glow  of  one  warm 
thought  was  worth  more  to  him  than  money." 
Of  hopeful  temperament,  tranquil  and  philosophi- 
cal cast  of  mind;  temperate  in  his  life,  decorous 
in   his   manners;    of  delicate  organization;    fond    of 
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elegance,  and  of  refined  tastes;  yet  of  such  a 
sympathetic  nature  that  he  instinctively  collected 
the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  nation,  and 
sfave   them   forth   in    clear   and   bold    words. 

Benjamin  Franklin;  the  agent  in  England  of 
the  two  great  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania;  whom  sycophants  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  mislead  by  flattery;  whom  Kant 
called  "the  Modern  Prometheus;"  the  friend  of 
Edmund  Burke;  thrice  venerable,  from  genius, 
fame  in  the  world  of  science,  and  age;  who 
spread  freedom  among  men,  and  made  his  name 
a  cherished  word  throughout  the  civilized  world; 
and  forever,  in  the  language  of  Washington, 
"  To  be  venerated  for  benevolence,  to  be  admired 
for  talents,  to  be  esteemed  for  patriotism,  and  to 
be   beloved   for   philanthropy." 

And  lastly,  George  Washington,  who  for  "  solid 
information  and  sound  judgment"  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Patrick  Henry,  "unquestionably  the 
greatest  man  of  them  all."  Then  of  forty  years 
of  age;  of  robust  constitution,  invigorated  by 
early  life  in  the  wilderness  and  habits  of  rigid 
temperance;  of  courage  so  natural  that  it  was 
hardly  spoken  of,  and  a  hardihood  of  daring 
which  escaped  notice  so  enveloped  was  it  in 
cahuness      and      wisdom.       Amiable,     liberal,    and 
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graceful,  his  mind  resembled  a  well-ordered  com- 
monwealth. "  His  integrity  was  the  most  pure, 
his  justice  the  most  flexible,  I  have  ever  known," 
writes  Jefferson;  "  no  motives  of  interest  or  con- 
sanguinity, or  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able 
to  bias  his  decision."  "  They  say  of  Giotto  that 
he  introduced  goodness  into  the  art  of  painting. 
Washington  carried  it  with  him  into  the  camp 
and  the  cabinet,  and  established  a  new  criterion 
of    human    greatness." 

With  such  companionship  in  the  performance 
of  such  deeds,  we  are  not  surprised  that  John 
Adams  wrote,  "  You  will  think  me  transported 
with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not.  T  am  well  aware 
of  the  toil,  blood,  and  treasure  that  it  will  cost 
us  to  maintain  this  declaration  and  support  and 
defend  these  States;  yet,  through  all  the  gloom, 
I  can  see  the  rays  of  light  and  glory;  that  the 
end  is  worth  all  the  means;  that  prosperity  will 
triumph  in  that  day's  transaction,  even  though  we 
shall  rue  it,  which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not " 

So  close  is  the  relationship  of  States  that  our 
struggle  for  independence  acquired  something  for 
all  mankind.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  eventful 
struggles  for  liberty  between  the  people  on  the 
one  side,  and  arbitrary  power  on  the  other,  which 
began    with   the    fight   of  the  barons  against  King 
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John,  was   followed   by    the    contest   between  Par- 
liament   and  Charles  I.,  and    was    of  like  character 
with   the    war    which    originated  in  the    opposition 
of    the     rational     elements    of    human    nature    to 
Sacerdotal    dogmatism   and   persecution,    and  which 
resulted  in   the  foundation   of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
Accrediting   to    our    fathers    all  praise    and    ad- 
miration   for    the    wonderful    care,    discietion,  and 
wisdom   with    which    through    the    trying   years    of 
our    Revolution    they    administered    the    affairs    of 
the   thirteen   colonies,    both    as   to    matters    of  in- 
ternal   economy    as    well    those    which    maintained 
their   interdependence    and  union,  still  it  is  doubt- 
ful .whether  they    quite  fully  appreciated  the  scope 
and  the    result  of  the    events   in   which   they  were 
participants.       The    student     of    to-day    can     but 
regard   the   War    of    Independence    as   the   logical 
result   of  the   mighty    evolution    which   the    human 
mind    had    been    previously    undergoing    for    more 
than    five   hundred   years.     Even  Voltaire,  with  all 
his    philosophical    astuteness,   seems   to   have    only 
partially  discerned    the    meaning  of  events,  for    he 
wrote    at  that  time,  "  Within  the   last  twelve  years 
there    has  been    a    marked  revolution  in  the  public 
mind.     Light   is   certainly   spreading   on  all   sides." 
Light  had,  indeed,  spread  on  all  sides  long  before, 
and   our  Revolution   was    only  the  result   of  these 
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preceding  events.  The  social  tyranny  of  class 
brought  a  century  of  bloodshed  to  the  cities  of 
Germany.  "  In  Koln,  the  craftsmen  had  been 
reduced  to  all  but  serfage,  and  the  merchant  of 
Brussels  might  box  at  his  will  the  ears  of  the/ 
man  without  heart  or  honor  who  lives  by  his 
toil."  For  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  the 
people  of  Europe  had  been  struggling  manfully 
against  the  heartless  control  of  the  feudal  system. 
"Feudalism  rested  on  local  isolation;  on  the  sev- 
erance of  kingdom  from  kingdom  and  barony 
from  barony;  on  the  distinction  of  blood  and 
race;  on  the  supremacy  of  material  or  brute 
force;  on  an  allegiance  determined  by  accidents 
of  place    and   social   position." 

Five  centiiries  of  isolation.  But  throughout 
Europe  a  thousand  obscure  and  slender  rills  are 
slowly  preparing  the  great  stream  of  universal 
culture.  "  Five  dismal  centuries  of  feudalism, 
during  which  period  there  is  little  talk  of  human 
right,  little  obedience  to  divine  reason.  Rights 
there  are  none,  only  forces;  and,  in  brief,  three 
great  forces,  gradually  arising,  develop  themselves, 
acting  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  general 
movement  of  society."  The  first,  the  sword;  for 
a  time  the  only  force;  these  energetic  men  at 
arms   acquiring  a  property  and  distributing  among 
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their  subalterns  portions  of  the  estate  for  the  use 
of  their  faithful  swords.  The  second,  the  force 
clerical;  the  might  of  educated  mind  arraying 
itself  against  brute  violence.  And  the  third  force, 
whose  mysterious  influence  seems  to  exert  itself 
at  all  times  and  in  every  condition  of  life,  —  the 
j^ower  of  gold.  Hovels  became  towered  cities. 
Fishermen  and  river  raftsmen  became  ocean  ad- 
venturers and  merchant  princes.  Wealth  brings 
strength,  and  strength  begets  confidence.  Always 
desiring  its  own  advancement  and  peace,  the 
Church  had  sanctioned  and  supported  these  doc- 
trines of  feudal  government.  There  was  no  exist- 
ence for  the  people  excepting  in  a  serfdom  or 
villenage  which  was  brutal  and  hopeless.  But 
with  the  upgrowth  of  the  Universities  at  Paris, 
at  Oxford,  at  Prague,  the  people  of  Europe  were 
quickened  with  a  new  life  and  throbbing  with  a 
new  energy.  The  democratic  spirit  of  the  uni- 
versities threatened  feudalism,  their  spirit  of 
intellectual  inquiry  threatened  the  Church,  and 
the  long  mental  inactivity  of  feudal  Europe  broke 
up  like  ice  before  a  summer's  sun.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  great  schools  was  the  particular 
result  of  the  impulse  which  Christendom  gained 
from  the  Crusades.  "A  new  fervor  of  study 
sprang  up  in  the   West,  from    its  contact  with  the 
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more  cultured  East.  Travellers,  like  Adelard  of 
Bath,  brought  back  the  first  rudiments  of  physical 
and  mathematical  science  from  the  schools  of  Cor- 
dova or  Bagdad.  In  the  twelfth  century  a  classical 
revival  restored  Csesar  and  Yirgil  to  the  list  of 
monastic  studies,  and  left  its  stamp  on  the  pedantic 
style,  the  profuse  classical  quotations  of  writers 
like  William  of  Malmesbury,  or  John  of  Salisbury. 
The  scholastic  philosophy  sprang  up  in  the  schools 
of  Paris."  It  was  this  new  English  nation  which 
King  John  encountered  when  he  attempted  to  raise 
the  rate  of  scutage,  and  impose  aids,  fines,  and  ran- 
soms at  his  own  pleasure  without  the  consent  of  his 
barons.  It  was  upon  this  same  people,  stimulated 
with  new  thought  and  a  democratic  spirit,  which 
the  barons  found  themselves  obliged  to  rely  in  en- 
forcing their  demands  from  King  John.  The  issue 
between  the  rulers  and  the  people  had  been 
brought  down  to  very  narrow  limits.  The  iron 
heel  of  power  had  been  borne,  not  without  re- 
sistance, but  with  no  relief.  Life,  liberty,  and 
property  had  alike  been  drawn  upon  by  king 
and  baron  at  their  own  pleasure.  So  remorseless 
and  greedy  had  royalty  become,  that  it  stayed  not 
its  hand  in  its  demand  upon  the  barons.  The 
struggle  was  brief  but  decisive,  and  the  king  was 
compelled    to  sign    the    Great  Charter.     Upon  one 
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provision  of  this  charter  the  constitutional  system 
of  government  rests.  It  provides,  "  No  scutage  or 
aid  shall  be  imposed  in  our  realm  save  by  the 
common  council  of  the  realm."  This  clause  brought 
home  to  the  English  nation  their  possession  of  a 
right  which  became  dearer  as  years  went  by,  and 
they  soon  found  that  in  these  words  lay  the 
secret  of  political  power.  It  was  this  right  of 
self-taxation  which  England  fought  for  under 
Earl  Simon,  for  which  John  Hampden  gave  up 
his  glorious  life,  and  which  cost  the  American 
colonies  an  endless  amount  of  blood  and  treasure. 
But  you  will  find  in  it  the  germ  of  our  national 
existence    and   the   reason    of   its   permanency. 

Overwhelmed  with  debt,  Charles  I.  attempted 
to  brush  aside  these  safeguards  against  arbitrary 
taxation,  and  to  bend  Parliament  to  a  compli- 
ance with  his  will.  It  was  but  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle  between  this  form  of  government  by 
brute  force  and  this  new  form  of  constitutional 
government  which  rested  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Again  the  contest  was  fierce  and  de- 
termined. The  influence  of  tradition  and  custom, 
the  outgrowth  of  feudalism  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  still  felt.  The  existence  of  this  feeling  was 
apparent  from  the  action  of  the  Commons  of 
England     after     they    had    beheaded     their    king. 
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Stunned  by  what  they  had  brought  about,  they 
seriously  considered  replacing  the  monarch  they 
had  sent  to  the  block  by  his  own  son.  The 
theory  that  everything  belonged  to  the  king  was, 
however,  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  more  natural 
doctrine  that  everything  belonged  to  the  people. 
The  struggle  against  the  power  of  King  John 
was  not  made  to  overturn  the  rulership  of  the 
king  or  the  form  of  government,  but  merely  to 
remedy  the  abuse  of  power  which  the  king  de- 
termined upon;  and  only  for  the  lack  of  modera- 
tion and  policy  on  the  part  of  Charles  I.  there 
would  have  been  no  such  tragic  ending  to  the 
Civil  AVar  of  1642-46,  and  it  would  seem  to 
admit  of  grave  doubts  whether  the  king  would 
have  been  displaced,  or  the  form  of  government 
superseded  by  the  Commonwealth  with  Cromwell. 
The  same  feeling  prevailed  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  mother-country.  The 
independence  of  our  country  was  not  contem- 
plated when  the  struggle  originated;  and,  until 
a  very  late  stage  of  its  progress,  had  the  Eng- 
lish government  been  possessed  of  any  tact  or 
discretion,  this  country  would  still  have  remained 
one  of  its  dependencies,  and  in  its  turn  been 
awakened  by  that  world-encircling  morning  drum- 
beat.    This   is    perfectly   manifest    from    many   re- 
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corded  expressions  of  the  leading  men  in  this 
country  at  that  time.  "  In  America,"  said  Andrew 
Ehot,  of  Boston,  "  the  people  glory  in  the  name, 
and  only  desire  to  enjoy  the  liberties,  of  Eng- 
lishmen. IN^othing  could  influence  us  to  desire 
independence  but  such  attempts  on  our  liberties 
as  I  hope  Great  Britain  will  be  just  enough 
never  to  make.  Oppression  makes  wise  men 
mad." 

"I  would  have  given  everything  I  possessed," 
said  John  Adams,  "  for  the  restoration  to  the 
State  before  the  contest  began."  And  the  reso- 
lution oifered  and  advocated  by  him  in  the  first 
American  Congress  settles  historically  this  fact. 
"  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,"  it  reads,  "  and 
a  regard  to  the  mutual  intei'cst  of  the  countries, 
we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  such 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  as  are  hona  Jide, 
restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  the  whole  empire  to  the 
mother-country,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of 
its  respective  members;  excluding  every  idea  of 
taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising  a  revenue 
on  the  subjects  in  America  without  their  con- 
sent." 

It   was    the    desire    to    hold    on    to    one's    own. 
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It  was  the  ambition  to  create,  to  accumulate,  to 
possess,  which,  after  all,  was  the  great  control- 
ling force  which  impelled  our  embryo  country 
along  in  its  orbit.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
contest  was  waged  was  tersely  expressed  by 
Franklin.  "I  will  freely  spend  nineteen  shillings 
in  the  pound,"  said  he,  "  to  defend  my  right  of 
giving  or  refusing  the  other  shilling;  and,  after 
all,  if  I  cannot  defend  that  right,  I  can  retire 
cheerfully  with  my  little  family  into  the  bound- 
less woods  of  America,  which  are  sure  to  aii'ord 
freedom  and  subsistence  to  any  man  who  can 
bait   a   hook   or   pull    a   trigger." 

Already  life  had  ceased  to  be  worth  the  liv- 
ing unless  enjoyed  with  full  and  unrestrained 
liberty.  Nor  was  it  any  sentimental  notion  or 
dream  of  liberty  which  our  fathers  strived  for. 
It  was  not  a  liberty  born  of  the  cloud  embraces 
of  a  false  divinity  with  a  humanity  of  impossible 
beauty,  bnt  it  was  the  plain  and  homespun 
product  of  the  'New  England  soil,  which  demanded 
the  right  to  acquire  what  it  fairly  could,  to  keep 
what  it  got,  and  to  be  free  from  any  unreason- 
able exactions  or  burdens  without  its  own  con- 
sent. It  took  shape  in  the  war-cry  of  the  times, 
"  Liberty,  property,  but  no  stamps."  Even  with 
this    feeling   prevailing,    the    Declaration    of    Inde- 
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pendence  was  delayed,  at  times  even  opposed, 
until  there  was  no  way  open  for  the  attainment 
of  relief  save  by  taking  this  step.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  courage  and  zeal,  but  it  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  excessive  enthusiasm.  "  The 
Americans,"  wrote  Garnier  to  Vergennes,  "  dis- 
play in  their  conduct,  and  even  in  their  errors, 
more  thought  than  enthusiasm;  they  have  shown 
in  succession  that  they  know  how  to  argue,  to 
negotiate,  and  to  fight."  Even  the  idea  of  pro- 
jecting a  confederacy  and  proposing  a  treaty 
with  the  mother-country  received  no  end  of 
criticism;  and  though  acceptable  to  Edward  Kut- 
ledge  as  a  substitute  for  independence,  he  still 
maintnined  that  it  required  the  impudence  of  a 
'New  Englander  for  them  in  their  disjointed  state 
to  propose  a  treaty  to  a  nation  now  at  peace; 
and  that  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  pressing 
into  this  measure  (referring  to  independence)  but 
the  reason  of  every  madman,  —  a  .  show  of  spirit. 
The  debate  upon  the  resolution  for  independence 
was  copious,  animated,  and  protracted,  and  its 
final  adoption  was  not  an  act  of  sudden  passion, 
nor  the  work  of  one  man  or  one  assembly. 

Already  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Banker  Hill 
had  been  fought;  the  heights  of  Quebec  had  been 
drenched    in    blood;    ]S[orfolk   was    laid    in    ashes. 
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and  the  armed  forces  of  both  sides  were  in  con- 
stant collision.  Before  the  vote  was  taken  in 
Congress  the  resolution  declaring  for  independ- 
ence was  referred  to  the  different  colonies,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  people  of  each  were  ready 
for  such  a  step,  and  every  colony  demanded  its 
adoption.  It  was  dehryed  until,  as  Witherspoon, 
of  'New  Jersey,  said  in  his  speech  just  before  the 
close  of  the  debate,  "  the  country  was  not  only 
ripe  for  independence,  but  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming rotten  for  want  of  it,  if  its  declaration 
was    longer    delayed." 

With  no  prospect  of  relief  from  the  burdens 
which  the  British  Govei'nment  had  imposed  upon 
the  colonists,  even  by  an  armed  resistance,  they 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  those  rights  which 
nature  had  conferred  upon  them.  It  was  no  dec- 
laration against  monarchy  itself,  nor  was  it  an 
experimental  government  which  they  sought  to 
establish;  but  no  other  form  of  organization  was 
available,  and,  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  the 
Americans  developed  for  their  choice  that  system 
which  would  secure  to  them  and  their  posterity 
the  benefits  of  all  past  contests.  With  the  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  the  world  was  advancing 
towards  popular  power.  "  The  people,"  said  John 
Adams,  "  the  populace,  as  they  are  contemptuously 
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called,  have  rights  antecedent  to  all  earthly  gov- 
ernment; rights  that  cannot  be  repealed  or  re- 
strained by  human  laws;  rights  derived  from  the 
great  Legislator  of  the  Universe."  "  The  sacred 
rights  of  mankind,"  said  Alexander  Hamilton,  "are 
not  to  be  rummaged  for  among  old  parchments 
or  musty  records.  They  are  written  as  with  a 
sunbeam,  in  the  whole  volume  of  human  nature, 
by  the  hand  of  divinity  itself,  and  can  never  be 
erased  or  obscui-ed  by  mortal  power.  Civil  liberty 
cannot  be  wrested  from  any  people  without  the 
most  manifold  violation  of  justice  and  the  most 
aggravated  guilt.  The  nations,  Turkey,  Russia, 
France,  Spain,  and  all  other  despotic  kingdoms  in 
the  world,  have  an  inherent  right,  whenever  they 
please,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude,  though 
sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage,  and  to  model 
their  government  upon  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  dealt  with 
this  doctrine  simply.  It  contained  no  vague  ex- 
pressions or  glittering  generalities.  It  enunciated 
with  great  brevity,  but  none  the  less  clearly 
and  vigorously,  the  whole  principle  which  the 
people  had,  since  the  time  of  Magna  Charta, 
contended  for:  "that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that    they    are     endowed    by   their    Creator    with 
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certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  joowers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  It  seems  to-day  a 
simple  doctrine,  axiomatic  in  its  statement,  and 
yet  it  marks  the  great  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  woi'ld  from  arbitrary  monarchy  to  a  free 
and  enlightened  form  of  government,  ^or  should 
we  underestimate  the  breadth  and  permanency  of 
this  principle  of  government,  for  it  embodies  all 
that  is  worth  living  for;  it  is  what  our  armies 
have  bled  for,  and  it  needs  no  standing  army  for 
its  defence  in  a  country  where  every  citizen  is  a 
sentinel  on  guard.  !N^o  man  has  ever  lived  in 
this  country,  from  Washington  to  Grant,  who 
dared,  even  when  receiving  the  worship  and 
adulation  of  the  nation,  to  question  this  prin- 
ciple or  change  the  current  of  popular  govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  rule  of  such  a  government,  behold, 
my  fellow-countrymen,  the  result  !  From  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  four  millions  in  1790,  and 
about  ten  millions  in  1820,  we  have  increased 
to  upwards  of  sixty  millions  at  the  present 
time;  while  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  popu- 
lation   of  about   twenty-one   millions   in    1820,    has 
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increased  to  only  about  thirty-seven  millions  dur- 
ing  the   same    period. 

The  amount  of  accumulated  wealth  has  in- 
creased from  seven  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in 
1850,  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
in  1887;  while  the  United  Kingdom  has  only 
increased  from  twenty  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  1837,  to  forty-six  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  1887.  Thus  will  be  seen  the  tremendous 
growth  of  our  country  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  the  United  Kingdom  accumulated  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  with  the  trade  of  the  entire  world 
to  feed  upon. 

On  this  anniversary  it  seems  to  me  we  shall 
not  be  wasting  time  or  opportunity  if  we  stoj)  for 
but  a  few  moments  and  "adopt  a  mercantile  prac- 
tice of  taking  account  of  stock.  This  ^^I'oceeding 
furnishes  an  answer  to  some  of  the  criticisms 
and  forebodings  which  we  so  frequently  hear  from 
many  persons  upon  our  condition  and  our  future. 
In  truth,  it  has  become  fashionable  for  many  of 
our  citizens  who  affect  unusual  intelligence  and 
purity  of  conduct,  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Squire  Western  in  that  old-time  novel  of  Tom 
Jones,  whose  idea  of  intellectual  conversation  was 
to    damn   the    government   over   a  bottle  of  wine. 

Examine    critically,    if    you     please,    this    struct- 
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ure,  which  ever-increasing  intelligence  and  the 
most  marvellous  ingenuity  of  man,  combined  with 
tireless  energy  and  patient  industry,  have  succeeded 
in  upbuilding.  Wealth  increasing  from  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  dollars  per  head  in  1850,  to  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars  per  head  in  1880. 
The  whole  country  united  by  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  of  railway  in 
1887,  as  against  twenty-three  miles  in  1830.  The 
thought  and  intelligence  of  the  country  trans- 
mitted over  and  upon  five  hundred  thousand  miles 
of  telegraph  wire,  with  hardly  a  place,  no  matter 
how  insignificant,  inaccessible;  with  over  nine  mil- 
lions of  dwellings ;  with  nearly  four  millions  of  sav- 
ings-bank depositors,  and  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  deposited,  —  an  average  of  nearly 
four  hundred  dollars  to  each  depositor.  The  power 
alone  of  gold;  the  civilizing  influence  of  wealth; 
the  good  feeling  and  love  of  country  which  are 
begotten  by  the  contact  and  rivalry  of  business, 
absolutely  wiping  out  all  sectionalism,  and  seem- 
ing; to  have  a  common  ambition  to  erect  here  one 
mighty  home  for  the  millions,  which  should  endure 
for  all  time,  was  never  more  apparent  to  us  than 
when  we  review  these  cold,  but  expressive,  statis- 
tics; and  yet  some  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  are 
not    probably     numbered     in    the    census     as    pos- 
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sessors  of  wealth,  or  owners  of  dwellings,  or 
depositors  in  savings-banks,  ask  us  to  doubt  the 
permanency  of  these  institutions  which  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  have  erected. 

How  long  is  our  government  to  last?  Founded 
upon  the  first  principle  of  nature,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  existing  only  on  the  basis 
that  government  is  to  rest  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  through  what  process  of  reasoning 
will  it  be  abandoned?  What  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment will  supplant  it?  With  the  opportunities 
on  all  sides  to  acquire  wealth  and  fame,  available 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  what  scheme  can 
be  devised,  by  which  every  man  is  free  to  work 
out  all  that  in  him  lies,  preferable  to  what  we 
now  enjoy?  Look  at  our  army,  with  the  tanner, 
the  bank  clerk,  and  the  grocery  salesman  succes- 
sively in  supreme  command.  Look  at  our  presi- 
dents, with  but  few  exceptions  born  of  poor 
parentage,  and  from  youth  up  subject  to  the 
severest  trials  and  struggles.  Look  at  our  states- 
men and  judiciary,  the  large  majority  of  whom 
owe  their  success  to  their  own  and  unaided 
efforts.  Every  avenue  of  fortune  is  open  to  all; 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  believe  that  this  form 
of  government  is  doomed,  and  that  Republics  are 
but  for  a  day. 
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What  is  there  to  threaten  it?  Is  it  in  the 
gigantic  frauds  and  corruption  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  exposed  and  uprooted  with  re- 
lentless vigor  and  pertinacity?  The  very  power 
which  exposed  and  destroyed  them  is  itself  the 
remedy  for  all  such  ills.  Does  the  danger  lie  in 
the  struggle  of  the  laboring  man  to  better  his 
condition?  It  is  manifest  that  every  one  is  in 
sympathy  with  all  which  he  can  reasonably  de- 
mand, and  that  more  than  that  he  wnll  not  have 
the  hardihood  to  assert.  Already  he  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  savings-banks  thirteen  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  deposits,  while  the  sum  of  both 
deposits  and  capital  of  the  national  banks,  which 
represent  to  a  certain  extent  the  employer,  amount 
to  but  thirty-six  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and 
of  the  nine  millions  of  dwellings  built  in  this 
country,  he  has  for  his  share  more  than  he  is 
able  to  acquire  under  the  beneficent  laws  of  any 
other  country  on  the  globe.  The  diversity  of 
occupation  among  the  laboring  classes  presents  a 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  any  warring  or  com- 
bination of  classes.  And,  besides  all  this,  from 
the  very  inception  of  our  government  the  artisan 
and  the  mechanic  have  been  foremost  in  the  ranks 
for  maintaining  and  furthering  the  principle  of 
popular    government.      Socialism,    it    is    true,    has 
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shown  its  head,  and  with  its  usual  audacity  and 
impotuousness  has  presumed  to  formulate  its  doc- 
trines and  attempt  their  application;  but  our 
neighboring  city  of  Chicago  has  taught  it  one 
severe  lesson,  the  moral  of  which  will  not  soon 
be  lost.  It  has  learned  that  it  must  keep  within 
the  lines  established  for  the  government  of  all,  and 
not  violate  any  of  our  laws,  if  it  would  inculcate 
any  of  its  pernicious  and  seditious  teachings;  and 
without  such  license  it  would  seem  rather  difficult 
for  socialism  to  thrive. 

Tell  me,  ye  American  mechanics,  who,  by 
patient  and  honest  industry,  have  built  your  little 
homes  and  accumulated  your  small,  but  efficient, 
fortunes  in  the  savings-banks,  how  soon  will  you 
subscribe  to  these  doctrines  which  generous- 
hearted  Socialism  would  make  the  rule?  I  quote 
from  an  old  Flemish  poem  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  wherein  these  ideas  are  clearly  expressed. 
"  Martin,  the  German  law  relates  that  from  un- 
righteous violence,  ownership  is  come."  "  Two 
words  in  the  world  there  be,  those  simply  mine 
and  thine.  Could  one  take  them  away,  peace 
there  would  be  and  freedom.  All  then  would 
be  free;  none  enslaved,  nor  man  nor  woman; 
both   corn    and   wine    would   be    common." 

The    American    laborer    can    safely    be    left    to 
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take  charge  of  the  doctrine  of  mine  and  thine. 
If  the  wine  and  the  corn  are  to  be  common, 
you  will  find  the  American  laborer  slow  to  con- 
tribute the  fruits  of  his  hard  earnings  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  this  socialistic  banquet.  Such 
doctrines  as  these  may  arouse  enthusiasm  in  a 
country  where  the  laborer  is  under- fed;  it  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  long-haired  philosopher  who 
feigns  contentment  with  light  living  and  lighter 
work;  but  it  will  never  be  adopted  by  American 
laborers,  whose  absorbing  ambition  is  to  own  a 
home,  to  educate  the  children  for  a  better  and 
easier  living,  to  save  something  for  a  rainy  day 
and  leave  something  for  the  support  of  the 
widow.  Therefore  welcome,  ye  doctrinaires,  ye 
pompous  and  ignorant  socialists,  ye  red-flagged 
anarchists,  come  and  live  with  us  if  you  please ! 
But  i"emember,  we  shall  expect  you  in  turn  to 
earn  an  honest  living,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  be 
careful   not   to    make    any   trouble. 

Americans  need  ,  have  but  little  fear  of  the 
subversion  of  popular  institutions  while  they 
continue  their  present  annual  expenditure  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools;  and 
so  long  as  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and 
the     decrease     in     crime     go     on    in     equal    ratio 
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the  investment  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  expenditure  being 
decreased. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  having  beheld  a 
part  only  of  our  stock  in  trade,  and  individually 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  our  Republic  so  that  we  may  ren- 
der a  good  account  of  our  stewardship,  what  are 
the  duties  which  lie  nearest  to  hand  and  which 
are  incumbent  upon  us  to  perform?  The  faith 
of  our  fathers  was,  indeed,  a  simple  one,  but  it 
bore  within  its  limitations  the  stern  and  severe 
task  of  preserving  and  increasing  what  was  left 
to  us.  They  builded,  perhaps,  better  than  they 
knew;  but  their  purpose  was  to  build  that  their 
works  might  endure,  and  that  a  free  people  should 
forever  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  government. 
They  relied  largely  on  their  own  wisdom  and 
foresight,  and  although  ever  mindful  of  the  need 
of  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  they  still 
felt  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  force  of  the  idea 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
Charged,  therefore,  with  the  task  of  unceasing 
watchfulness  for  that  which  best  serves  the  iu- 
terests  of  the  Republic,  we  should  be  recusant 
to  our  obligations  should  we  permit  this  day  to 
pass    without    renewing    our    fealty    to    what   our 
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fathers    bound    themselves    and    their    posterity  to 
forever   honor   and    obey. 

And,  first,  we  should  maintain  a  broad  and 
catholic  spirit  of  nationality;  higher  and  sweeter 
and  grander  than  all  other  duties  is  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  most  liberal  and  all-per- 
vading spirit  of  nationality.  Beside  this,  all  other 
tasks  are  dwarfed  and  sink  into  insignificance. 
In  this  is  found  the  everlasting  safeguard  of 
republican  institutions.  Our  unwavering  love  and 
devotion  should  forever  belong  to  a  country 
which  permits  so  much  individual  liberty  and  such 
freedom  for  individual  advancement.  Oui*  arms 
should  always  be  outstretched  in  welcome  for  the 
suff'ering  and  the  down-trodden  of  every  clime. 
We  should  condemn  such  miserable  doctrine  as 
America  alone  for  the  Americans,  and  should  ex- 
tend to  every  one  who  pledges  us  his  faith  and 
his  honor,  who  binds  up  his  destiny  with  ours, 
his  equal  share  of  all  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  American  citizenship.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  as  Americans  we  can  afford  alone  to  ad- 
vocate. Nor  need  we  be  possessed  of  any  fears 
that  the  influences  of  different  and  diverse  religious 
beliefs  will  have  any  sinister  effect  upon  the 
institutions  of  our  country.  For  while  it  is 
undoubtedly   true  that    each  belief  has  its  devoted 
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adherents,  who  are  bound  m  their  own  way 
to  advance  its  power  and  glory  and  interests, 
there  is,  besides,  a  vast  and  mighty  army  of 
citizens  of  intelHgence  and  education,  of  native 
as  well  as  foreign  extraction,  who  see  so  many 
useless  refinements  in  religious  beliefs,  so  many 
doubts  about  religious  teachings,  and  so  much 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy  among  the  faithful  of 
every  church,  that  they  believe  the  best  service 
which  they  can  render  to  the  Power  which 
created  them  is  to  preserve  and  maintain  that 
governmental  system  which  they  find  about  them 
in  this  world,  and  which  best  serves  for  the  de- 
velopment of  themselves  for  what  may  await 
them   in    any    future    existence. 

And  if,  in  the  years  to  come,  through  the  hot- 
headed and  misjudged  efforts  of  religious  enthu- 
siasts, there  should  ever  be  incited  in  our  country 
an  internal  war,  there  will  be  found  the  strong 
force  of  independent  thought  arising  in  its  might, 
and  with  one  blow  sending  both  factions  reeling 
to    their   proper   places. 

The  thousands  of  emigi'ants  who  swarm  to  our 
shores  are  but  as  a  drop  to  the  mighty  increase 
which  every  year  witnesses  added  to  our  popula- 
tion. Our  government  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  an  asylum  for  the  wretched  and  drown-trodden 
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of  the  older  countries.  Let  the  emigrant  but  once 
set  foot  upon  these  shores,  once  feel  the  influence 
of  our  free  institutions,  his  burdens  fall  to  the  dust, 
and  the  new  duties  of  an  American  citizen,  seeminof 
easy  at  first,  grow  upon  him  with  sobering  efifect. 
For  a  time  he  may  seem  riotous  in  his  enjoyment  ; 
for  a  time  he  may  seem  to  hold  them  cheaply;  but 
he  can  be  trusted  to  realize  seasonably  that  they 
are  his  dearest  possessions,  and  he  can  always 
safely  be  counted  to  join  in  any  contest  for  their 
maintenance  and  preservation.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger. The  experiment  which  we  are  trying  necessi- 
tates the  course  we  are  pursuing  as  the  only  one 
open  to  us;  policy  demands  that  we  should  not 
halt  in  alarm  over  our  apprehensions  of  the  out- 
come. Our  government  was  founded  upon  an 
equality  of  citizenship  thus  engendered,  and  to 
hesitate  is  to  be  lost.  Kor  need  we  fear  our  own 
shortcomings,  or  attempt  pusillanimously  to  ascribe 
them  to  our  citizens  of  foreign  extraction.  True, 
indeed,  we  have  blundered;  true,  indeed,  our  fail- 
ings have  been  marked  and  many;  but  our  fathers 
had  theirs,  and  so  will  every  government  composed 
of  men  continue  for  all  time  to  err  and  lament  their 
mistakes.  It  i^,  after  all,  the  high  average  of  our 
successes  which  will  always  maintain  our  advance- 
ment. 
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Always  alive  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
our  whole  people,  we  are  naturally  solicitous  for 
a  just  and  proper  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
laborers.  There  cannot  be  any  real  or  prolonged 
antagonism  between  employer  and  employee,  be- 
cause by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  former 
class  know  too  well  the  deferred  hopes,  the 
anxieties  and  troubles,  of  the  working-man.  As 
one  of  the  results  of  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement which  exist  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  so-called  capitalist  has,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  better  understanding  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  more  sympathy  in  its  accomplishment, 
than  any  one  else.  But  the  question  still  recurs, 
What  shall  be  done?  This  talk  about  the  own- 
ership of  labor,  and  the  slavery  of  the  working 
classes,  is  a  mere  fling  of  the  demagogue.  The 
power  to  remedy  all  abuses  and  all  tyrannies  by 
the  employment  of  efficient  and  legal  remedies 
still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
they  will  never  find  any  class  arrayed  against 
them  or  tyrannizing  over  them.  That  the  laborer 
is  not  only  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  should  have 
his  fair  share  of  the  results  of  his  work,  no  un- 
selfish person  will  deny;  but  whether  it  is  best 
attained  through  the  medium  of  an  industrial 
partnership   which   yields    him,  under  certain  regu- 
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latioiis,  a  share  of  the  profits,  or  whether  he 
will  employ  his  hoarded  savings  to  own  and 
manage  his  own  business,  are  questions  which  he 
must  determine.  With  the  serious  hazards  that 
attend  the  conduct  of  any  mercantile  or  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
allotment  of  a  share  of  the  profits  will  return 
to  the  laborer  all  that  he  desires,  and  enable 
him  to  live  as  he  would  like.  But  that  the 
labor  question,  so  called,  will  surely  be  solved, 
and  solved  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  interested, 
is  manifestly  certain  when  we  take  into  account 
the  spirit  shown  in  the  experiments  already  being 
actively  made;  the  founding  of  schools,  reading- 
rooms,  and  hospitals  by  corporations  heretofore 
considered  soulless;  and  the  deep  interest  taken 
in  the  discussion  of  the  readiest  and  most  liberal 
way  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  under  no  form  of  government 
can  this  and  kindred  questions  be  so  well  solved 
as  in  one  where  every  man's  vote  is  as  potent 
as  his  fellow's,  and  where  the  fullest  and  most 
unlicensed  discussion  can  be  had  without  fear  of 
interference. 

Some  of  our  fellow-citizens  seem  greatly  exer- 
cised over  the  need  of  reform  in  the  civil  service. 
Apparentl}^   they   woul4    create    a    class    of  office- 
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holders,  largely  independent  of  the  people  and  of 
the  executive  of  our  government,  which  would 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
our  institutions,  and  to  kill  all  sympathy  with 
the  democratic  tendency  of  our  system.  RejDub- 
licans  and  Democrats  alike  charge  each  other  with 
a  failure  to  observe  the  recent  teachings  which 
each  in  turn  seems  so  eager  to  indoctrinate.  The 
present  executive  of  our  government  has  certainly 
made  a  very  general  change  in  the  appointive 
offices  under  his  control;  but,  in  the  event  of  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  our  national  affairs, 
it  will  certainly  be  passing  strange  if  a  similar 
upheaval  should  not  take  place  at  the  instance  of 
an  executive  chosen  by  the  party  now  out  of  power. 
It  may  be  possible  that  in  such  an  event  the 
present  incumbents  will  be  replaced  by  their 
direct  predecessors;  but  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  scramble  for  office  will  resemble  that 
confusion  which  Mark  Twain  pictures  when  the 
former  owners  of  the  disjointed  bones  packed  in 
the  tombs  of  that  Roman  convent  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  the  archangel's  trump  for  the  final 
resurrection.  But  this  question  has  given  rise  to 
no  end  of  cant  and  hypocrisy.  It  requires  but 
little  knowledge  of  men  and  events  to  discover 
among  any  of  these    so-called  civil-service  leagues 
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and  reform-clubs,  men  who  have  been  more  than 
suspected  as  being  ever  ready  to  debauch  and  cor- 
rupt the  sei'vice  of  our  governments  for  then'  own 
selfish  ends;  men  who  have  not  hesitated,  when  in 
oflEice,  to  commit  acts  which  would  mantle  the 
cheek  of  any  honest  man  with  shame;  and  a  vast 
contingent  of  young  and  ambitious  neophytes,  who, 
realizing  the  length  of  years  required  to  make 
known  to  the  world  their  small  and  insufficient 
merits,  trust,  by  the  formation  of  such  associations, 
to  make  a  short  cut  for  themselves  to  office  or 
political  power.  Parties  are  a  necessity  in  any 
scheme  of  popular  government:  they  form  a  safety- 
valve  to  relieve  us  from  the  pressure  of  all  abuses; 
and  the  efficiency  of  any  party  that  is  intrusted 
with  power  can  best  be  judged  by  the  administra- 
tion of  that  power  by  its  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  The  clerical  officers, 
who  are  charged  with  attending  to  the  details  of 
the  work,  ought  to  be  left  free  from  the  fear  of 
removal  in  the  performance  of  their  duties;  but  no 
such  reasoning  applies  to  the  executive  officers, 
who  are  the  official  representatives  of  any  adminis- 
tration. One  of  two  theories  would  seem  to  be 
correct:  with  the  appointing  power  in  force, 
either  the  executive  of  our  government  should  be 
privileged  to  have  every  executive  officer  under  his 
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control  in  fnll  sympathy  and  political  affiliation 
with  his  administration,  or  otherwise  the  appoint- 
ing power  should  be  abolished,  and  the  democrntic 
principles  of  our  institutions  should  be  further  ex- 
tended so  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  every 
governmental  executive  officer  by  the  people,  so 
far  as  practicable. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  tariff 
question,  which  is  now  agitating  our  people;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  never  a  people 
who,  by  training  and  previous-  thought,  were  bet- 
ter fitted  to  deal  with  such  a  problem,  and  there 
is  no  danger  but  what,  with  the  aid  of  the  news- 
paper and  platform  discussion,  our  hard-headed 
countrymen    will    settle    it   aright. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  we  should  be  want- 
ing in  gallantry  if  we  failed  to  consider  on  this 
occasion  the  demands  of  our  sisters  for  equal 
suffrage  with  ourselves.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  the  poet  was  merely  dreaming  when  he  de- 
scribed  them   as  — 

"Uncertain,    coy,    and   haixl   to   please"  — 

for  they  have  exhibited  a  certainty  ab6ut  their 
demands,  a  lack  of  coyness  in  urging  them,  and 
willingness    to    accept    for    the    moment     at    least 
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what  was  granted  them,  which  have  been  exem- 
plary. They  have  shown  a  mascuhnity  of  energy, 
a  patience  in  endurance,  and  an  intelHgence  in 
the  administration  of  pubhc  oflSce  and  business 
affairs,  which  proves  that  they  are  entitled  to  far 
more  than  they  now  enjoy;  and  but  for  this 
relic  of  barbarian  custom,  which  subjugated  them 
to  their  fellow-man,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
reason  why  they  should  be  under  political  disa- 
bility. Had  the  world  been  created  with  the 
present  arrangement  of  society,  it  would  be,  in- 
deed, strange  if  the  men  should  be  intrusted 
with  all  the  political  rights  and  privileges  which 
should  belong  to  women.  With  the  great  energy 
and  ability  which  women  have  already  shown  in 
advancing  themselves  to  an  educational  equality 
with  men,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
foretell  that  it  will  not  take  long  for  the  women 
(speaking  after  the  vulgar  manner  of  men)  "  to 
get  there."  And  where  defeat  is  inevitable  it  is 
always  more  politic  to  yield  gracefully.  It  is 
possible,  if  their  rights  of  suffrage  were  increased, 
it  would  stimulate  the  large  contingent  of  male 
voters  who  never  vote,  to  exercise  their  privi- 
leges. 

We    read   in    the    "Germany"    of    Tacitus    that 
in    all    grave    matters    the    Saxons    consulted  their 
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women;  and  we  men  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
living  in  the  sunshine  of  this  liberty-loving  gov- 
ernment, in  times  of  trouble  and  gloom  and  in 
all  grave  matters,  consult  our  women,  but  are 
not  possessed  of  the  courage  to  take  one  step 
in  advance  of  the  ancient  Saxon.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  women  at  pres- 
ent lack  experience  in  business  and  j)ublic  affairs, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  so  well  fitted  to  judge  of 
current  events  and  the  needs  of  government  ;  still 
their  right  to  vote  should  gradually,  and  yet 
promptly,  be  enlarged  beyond  its  present  limits, 
and  they  should  at  least  be  taught  how  to  vote 
by  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  privilege  to 
the  fullest  extent  to  which  in  process  of  time 
and   experience   they   show   themselves    fitted. 

As  years  roll  on,  there  will  arise  continuously 
new  questions  and  new  theories  which  will  have  to 
be  met  by  our  people,  and  discussed  and  decided 
carefully  and  wisely;  but  the  habit  of  calm  deliber- 
ation which  has  characterized  the  movement  of  the 
people  in  this  form  of  popular  government,  and 
the  power  to  recall  and  revise  any  decision  made, 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
suffering  from  mistakes,  no  tyranny  or  abuse  of 
power,  and  that  government  for  the  people  and 
by   the   people   is    predestined    to    survive    forever. 
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And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  let  me,  in  closing, 
recall  to  yonr  minds  that  there  is  no  mystery 
about  the  existence  and  purposes  of  government. 
It  is  merely  a  large  and  regulated  system,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  individual  existence  of  its 
members  and  their  relations  with  each  other.  Its 
affairs  admit  of  the  same  reasoning  which  per- 
tains to  your  family  or  your  business.  It  re- 
quires constant  watching,  to  be  sure,  but  its  needs 
and  requirements  are  commonplace,  although  upon 
an  extended  scale.  The  every-day  art  of  book- 
keeping and  the  every-day  doctrines  of  attend- 
ing to  your  own  business  —  paying  as  you  go, 
and  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  to  you  —  have  direct  application  and  potent 
force.  In  such  a  government,  controlled  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  fruits  of  one's  labor  are 
his  own;  life  becomes  worth  the  living,  and  home 
becomes  worthy  of  defence.  In  such  a  govern- 
ment there  is  little  need  of  a  standing  army  for 
its  defence,  because  every  freeman  is  an  armed 
warrior,  always  in  readiness  to  strike  for  its 
maintenance.  There  is  little  danger  of  its  deca- 
dence, because  it  is  founded  upon  natural  laws 
and  permits  the  largest  and  freest  individual  exist- 
ence possible  out  of  heaven.  With  the  French 
essayist,  Paul    Louis    Courrier,  I  would  say,  "  God 
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deliver  iis  from  the  devil  and  metaphor;"  but 
when  reflecting  upon  the  marvellous  success 
which  has  always  seemed  to  attend  the  decision 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  a  free  and 
popular  government,  it  is  no  metaphor  when  we 
exclaim, — 

"THE    VOICE    OF    THE    PEOPLE    IS    THE    VOICE    OF    GOD!" 
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